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WHICH  TACTILE  PRINT  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  POINT  OR  BRAILLE? 


REPORT  OF  A PUBLIC  HEARING 
HELD  BEFORE  A COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  24,  1909. 


ABRAHAM  STERN,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman : Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  is  about  to  commence  the  education  of  its 
blind  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  want 
to  start  right,  and  having  been  informed  that 
there  are  some  differences  as  to  the  different 
types  used  we  have  asked  you  to  come  and  assist 
the  Committee  by  presenting  the  merits  of  the 
different  systems.  The  Board,  of  course,  is  not 
prejudiced,  not  wedded  to  any  one  particular 
system.  It  wants  to  do  right  by  the  children  — 
that  is  its  sole  object. 

A discussion  of  this  kind,  upon  a subject  of  this 
kind,  we  can  readily  understand  cannot  be  fully 
developed  in  the  limited  time  which  must  be 
allotted,  and  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
we  would  request  that  the  different  speakers  con- 
centrate their  efforts  and  make  their  speeches  as 
short  as  possible,  considering  the  subject  that  is 
involved.  We  will  close  the  session  at  11  o’clock. 
We  will  give  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  to 
each  side  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  limit  the 
number  of  your  speakers  accordingly,  a time 
limit  must  necessarily  be  complied  with,  and  I 
shall  regret  very  much  if  I have  to  enforce  that 
rule.  However  interesting  it  may  be  to  listen 
to  the  different  speakers  I shall  be  obliged  to  en- 
force the  rule  because  both  sides  should  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I have  received  a list  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  desire  to  be  heard.  We  shall  start 
first  with  those  who  advocate  the  New  York 
Point  system,  and  the  first  upon  the  list  is  Mr. 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  How  long  a time  do  you  wish,  Mr. 
Schermerhorn? 

Mr.  Schermerhorn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I will 
take  but  a very  few  moments  for  what  I have  to 
say,  as  my  remarks  will  only  be  in  general. 


F.  AGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN. 

I submit  the  following  as  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  New  York  Point  should  be  adopted 
for  the  Public  Schools: 

First:  It  is  taught  and  is  the  system  in  use 
at  each  of  the  New  York  institutions,  viz:  at 
Batavia  and  at  the  New  York  City;  and  it  is  as 
easily  learned  as  any  other  system. 

Second:  It  takes  up  much  less  space  than  other 
systems,  consequently  its  embossed  books,  etc., 
are  less  bulky  and  less  expensive.  It  is  fuller  and 
more  complete  than  other  systems;  its  mathe- 
matical notation,  etc.  is  clearer,  and  its  musical 
notation  is  systematic  and  complete;  it  correctly 
represents  the  staff  notation,  and  it  is  the  only 
method  in  which  such  is  the  case. 

Third:  It  is  as  easily  written  or  embossed  by 
hand  as  any  other  system.  The  tablets  and 
stylus  used  for  it  can  be  had  for  a price  of  but 
fifty  cents,  while  corresponding  devices  for  the 
other  systems  cost,  at  present,  $1.75  each.  It 
is  more  easily  and  rapidly  embossed  by  means 
of  the  Kleidograph  than  any  other,  while  by 
means  of  the  Stereograph,  with  its  recent  im- 
provements, books  for  the  blind  can  be  more 
rapidly  and  economically  produced  than  in 
any  other  system. 

Fourth:  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  books 
for  the  blind  in  the  State  Library  in  Albany, 
in  the  Public  Libraries  here  in  the  City  and  in 
Brooklyn,  in  the  Library  of  the  Xavier  Free 
Publication  Society,  and  in  others,  are  in  New 
York  Point. 

Fifth:  There  are  now  already  published  by 
the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  ready  to  be  placed  in  your  hands 
at  about  cost  price,  about  600  books  in  New 
York  Point,  including  all  needed  school  books, 
from  the  elementary,  or  primary,  through  the 
high  school  courses,  such  as  grammars,  histories, 
geographies  and  necessary  books  on  mathe- 
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matics,  philosophy,  etc.,  as  well  as  books  in 
French,  German  and  Latin,  etc. — ample  for 
full  preparation  for  a college  course;  together 
with  a fine  selection  of  children’s  books,  and 
standard  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  travels, 
biographies,  etc.,  etc.  These  could  not  be 
reproduced  in  American  Braille  for  a less  sum 
than  $300,000.  And,  too,  it  would  take  many 
years  to  prepare  and  complete  these  publications 
in  that  type.  Besides,  there  are  upwards  of 
2000  compositions  of  music,  from  the  elementary 
to  many  of  the  chief  classical  compositions  — for 
the  piano,  the  organ  and  other  instruments  — 
also  to  be  had  at  about  cost  price;  also  about  60 
standard  works  on  theory  and  on  music  culture. 

Therefore,  on  the  ground  of  proper  economy 
alone  — if  for  no  other  reason  — the  New  York 
Point  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  contains  a list,  or  catalogue,  of  these 
publications,  with  their  prices,  and  I here  sub- 
mit it. 

I respectfully  submit  that  each  and  every 
statement  which  I have  made  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration  and  proof;  if  not  by  myself,  for 
I am  but  a layman  as  to  the  technicalities,  at 
any  rate  by  experts  in  these  matters  and  by 
experienced  and  impartial  instructors  and  scho- 
lars. It  would  take  too  long  to  present  all  such 
proofs  here  and  now,  but  before  any  intelligent, 
fair  tribunal,  willing  and  able  to  devote  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  the  advocates 
of  the  New  York  Point  would  need  to  have  no 
fear  or  hesitation  in  depending  upon  its  merits, 
and  might  have  full  confidence  that  it  would  re- 
ceive, on  all  accounts,  the  verdict  that  it  is  the 
best  and  most  advisable  system  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  adopt. 

Finally,  I would  observe  that  the  use  of  the 
term  “Braille,”  in  a generic  sense,  is  misleading. 
There  are  several  so-called  Braille  systems  — 
the  original  Braille,  the  English  Braille,  the 
American  Braille,  etc.  Each  one  of  these 
differs  so  from  the  others  that  they  are  practi- 
cally totally  different  systems,  and  a pupil 
learning  any  one  of  them  would  be  entirely 
unable  to  read  or  understand  any  of  the  others. 
Even  if  it  were  the  case  that  they  were  mutually 
comprehensible,  the  literature  of  all  combined 
does  not  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  that  of 
the  New  York  Point. 

The  Chairman:  If  any  of  the  speakers  or 
any  one  else  desires  to  submit  a brief  in  writing 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  it. 

The  next  one  who  will  address  us  will  be 


Mr.  Williafn  B.  Wait,  Principal  Emeritus  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  How  long 
a time  do  you  desire,  Mr.  Wait? 

Mr.  Wait:  I can  hardly  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  minutes,  because  what  I have  to  say  probably 
will  occupy  more  time  than  will  be  taken  by  any 
other  speaker  on  the  New  York  Point  side. 

The  Chairman:  I will  have  to  limit  you  to 
probably  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Wait:  I will  try  to  get  through  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT,  Principal  Emeritus, 

During  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Wait’s  speech  he 
showed  historically  from  what  material  puncto- 
graphic  systems  are  made  and  how  they  are 
built  up.  He  first  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  possible  different  combinations 

• * 

of  six  points  arranged  like  this  • • are  63;  that 

• • 

fourteen  of  these  are  unilateral,  that  is,  they 
appear  on  one  side  of  the  cell  so  that  always 
when  written  and  generally  when  printed  the 
other  half  of  the  cell  is  waste  space.  “Also, 
that  the  characters  which  occupy  the  upper 
and  the  lower  two-thirds  when  composed  of 
similar  groups  of  dots  are  likely  to  be  mistaken 
one  for  another.”  In  addition  to  this  when  a 
single  point  is  used  for  a character  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  location  of  it  in  the  rec- 
tangle, so  that  while  a single  point  character  is 
economical  to  write  its  position  is  not  always 
easy  to  recognize  by  touch. 

“The  grouping  of  points  may  be  made  along 
a horizontal  instead  of  on  a vertical  develop- 
ment, and  here  we  find  instead  of  one  base  form 
of  six  dots,  as  in  the  first  case,  a series  of  base 
forms.” 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  five 
such  forms  * • • • • • ****  * * * * * one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  points  in  length,  all 
two  points  high.  Out  of  our  base  one  point  in 
width  we  are  able  to  construct  three  characters, 
out  of  two  points  wide  nine  characters,  three 
point  wide  twenty-seven  conjunct  and  nine  dis- 
junct, making  thirty-six,  four  points  wide  eighty- 
one  conjunct  and  fifty-four  disjunct  making  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  five  points  wide 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  conjunct  with  a 
large  number  of  disjunct,  total  at  least  four 
hundred  aDd  twenty-six.  Besides  this  it  is 
possible  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  dots  as  is  done 
in  writing  French  and  German. 

Mr.  Wait  having  thus  explained  “the  raw 
material  out  of  which  all  systems  of  puncto- 
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graphy  would  at  the  present  day  be  constructed” 
called  attention  to  the  development  of  the  origi- 
nal French  Braille  and  stated  that  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  composed  of  dots 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  letter  base  that 
the  second  ten  are  made  from  the  first  ten  by  the 
addition  of  the  lower  left  hand  dot  and  the 
remaining  characters  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
lowest  dots  and  then,,  the  lower  right  dot.  He 
then  explained  that  the  only  resemblance  be- 
tween the  American  Braille  and  the  French 
Braille  is  that  the  letters  are  all  derived  from  a 
similar  letter  base  containing  six  points,  and 
showed  that  the  name  “American  Braille”  is 
a misnomer.  New  York  Point  on  the  other 
hand  is  developed  from  letter  bases  of  varying 
sizes  but  the  sjiace  between  letters  is  uniform. 
In  another  diagram  he  showed  that  capital  letters 
were  indicated  in  three  ways,  one  by  enlarging 
the  dots  of  the  original  letter,  another  by 
adding  enough  dots  to  the  small  letter  to  make 
it  four  points  long  and  this  character  can  be 
further  emphasized  as  a capital  by  being  made 
of  large  instead  of  small  dots. 

Mr.  Wait  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  the  characters, 
whether  written  horizontally  or  vertically,  is 
based  partly  on  practical  and  partly  upon  physi- 
ological considerations  and  that  the  same  dis- 
tance cannot  be  employed  in  one  system  just 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  “And,”  he  continued, 
“this  will  affect  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
space,  and  will  determine  the  advantage  of  one 
system  over  the  other.  It  is  the  arrangement 
upon  the  vertical  base  or  the  arrangement 
upon  the  horizontal  base  which  determines 
the  question  of  economics.”  The  “principle 
of  recurrence”  was  explained  to  show  how  the 
letters  which  are  used  the  most  frequently  have 
the  fewest  dots.  This  principle  is  applied  alike 
to  New  York  Point  and  to  American  Braille. 
While  there  is  economy  of  time  to  the  stylus 
writer  of  Braille  and  of  New  York  Point  there  is 
no  economy  of  space  in  writing  American  Braille 
on  a machine  or  on  a tablet  nor  when  printed 
matter  is  considered,  but  there  is  in  New  York 
Point  great  economy  of  both  time  and  space. 

The  speaker  illustrated  this  on  a blackboard 
by  showing  the  sentence,  “All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,”  the  scale  being  sixteen  times  that  of 
the  New  York  Point  and  Braille  desk  tablets 
in  regular  use  at  the  New  York  and  Overbrook 
Schools.  The  illustration  showed  that  in 
American  Braille  the  sentence  required  75% 
more  space  than  in  New  York  Point. 


He  then  called  attention  to  the  regular  spacing 
and  compactness  of  the  New  York  Point,  and 
the  irregular  spacing  and  diffuseness  of  the 
American  Braille. 

The  Chairman  : You  have  three  minutes 
more,  Mr.  Wait. 

“As  practical  illustrations  we  have  here 
(holding  up  samples)  four  selections,  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Thanatopsis,  the  Gettysburg  speech  and  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  written  upon  the 
Hall-Braille  writer  at  the  Overbrook  School, 
and  upon  the  kleidograph  at  the  New  York 
school.  These  are  practical  representations  of 
every  day  work  in  both  of  those  schools.  The 
writing  upon  the  American  Braille  writer  takes 
125  per  cent  more  space  than  does  the  writing 
upon  this  kleidograph.  This  is  with  capitals, 
full  spelling,  no  contractions  at  all,  each  one  of 
them  being  exactly  like  the  other.  Here  is  the 
Gettysburg  speech.  It  is  written  upon  an  inter- 
lining Braille  tablet,  which  brings  the  lines  as 
close  together  as  possible  in  this  form  of  writing. 
This  is  Braille  stylus  writing.  The  same  has 
been  done  upon  the  New  York  Point  tablet 
which  I have  shown  you,  with  capitals  and  with 
full  spelling.  It  occupies  108  square  inches. 
The  same  piece  done  at  the  Overbrook  School 
in  American  Braille  takes  437  square  inches  or 
upwards  of  three  hundred  per  cent  more  space 
than  is  required  to  do  the  same  writing  in  New 
York  Point.” 

“The  point  we  make  upon  this  is  that  a class 
that  is  obliged  to  carry  its  stylus  across  that 
much  paper,  that  the  school  which  is  required 
to  buy  that  much  more  paper,  the  children  who 
are  required  to  use  that  much  more  paper,  the 
shelf  room  that  is  required  to  store  that  much 
more  paper,  and  in  every  item  of  cost  in  time 
or  in  dollars,  there  is  a difference  of  between 
75  per  cent  and  300  per  cent  as  illustrated  in 
these  actual  specimens.” 

The  Chairman:  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Wait, 
I regret  to  say.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr. 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Supt.  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Bledsoe:  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like 
very  much  to  resign  the  time  that  I have  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Wait,  and  let  him  finish  the  matter. 
I am  from  the  Baltimore  School  and  would  like 
to  say  a word  in  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  cannot  defer  to  him  and 
proceed  yourself.  You  have  given  up  your  time. 
You  may  proceed,  Ms.  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait:  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  very  considerate, 
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and  I will  certainly  not  take  the  whole  of  his 
fifteen  minutes.  He  has  been  exceedingly  kind 
in  coming  here,  and  I will  only  take  a few  min- 
utes to  say  what  I have  to  say  in  addition. 

“Now,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  a 
choice  as  between  Braille  systems,  and  so  there 
may  be.  Some  will  say  that  the  English  Braille 
is  better  than  the  American  Braille,  and  some  will 
say  that  the  American  Braille  is  better  than  the 
English  Braille.  This  book  is  the  story  of  Sarah 
Crewe,  printed  in  English  Braille  with  a large 
number  of  contractions.  It  is  a specimen  of 
interlined  printing,  just  the  same  as  the  other 
was  a specimen  of  interlined  stylus  writing. 
You  see  that  the  printing  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
page.  Here  is  the  same  book  printed  in  New 
York  Point  at  the  Louisville  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  1889,  with  twelve  contractions  only. 
The  number  of  contractions  in  this  English 
Braille  book  is  considerably  more,  probably 
twice  as  many.  The  actual  area  required  for 
this  English  Braille  book  is  97  per  cent  more 
than  it  is  in  this  New  York  Point  by  actual 
measurement,  which  goes  to  prove  that  no 
matter  which  Braille  system  may  be  employed, 
nor  what  amount  of  contractions  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  we  still  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.” 

“Now  Mr.  Chairman  bear  in  mind  one  more 
thing,  and  that  is  that  time  is  of  as  much  conse- 
quence to  blind  people  as  it  is  to  others.  In 
regard  to  contractions,  some  will  say  that  con- 
tractions are  disadvantageous,  and  in  some 
sense  perhaps  we  might  admit  that  they  may  be 
for  a little  time  with  people  who  are  out  of  school 
and  do  not  have  a desire  to  learn  anything  but 
the  alphabet,  but  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  education  and  to  the  development  of 
the  mind,  we  set  no  limits  at  all  to  the  materials 
which  may  be  employed.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  limit  set  to  the  material  which  shall 
be  employed  in  the  classroom.  It  follows  then 
that  if  we  have  400  signs  in  the  New  York  Point 
system  available  for  all  uses  by  this  expansive 
quality  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  dots  on  the  other,  we  have  a far  greater 
power  of  expression  than  is  possible  in  any  other 
system,  and  we  claim  that  the  use  of  an  enlarged 
point  in  a given  sign  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.” 

“Another  thing  that  I would  emphasize  here 
is  this,  that  while  we  talk  a great  deal  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  and  do  it  to  a large  extent 
in  the  study  of  music,  very  little  has  been 
said  about  the  scientific  development  of  the 


sense  of  touch.  The  sense  of  touch  of  course, 
is  developed,  but  it  is  by  a happy  go  lucky 
method.  We  have  learned  however,  that  with 
proper  practice,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  a large  point  and  a small 
point  when  they  are  in  juxtaposition.” 

“This  pile  of  books,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary  of 
over  ten  thousand  words  and  has  some  two 
thousand  pages,  with  full  diacritical  marks, 
complete  definitions  and  full  indices  as  to  pronun- 
ciation, derivation,  roots  and  so  forth.  After  a 
somewhat  careful  examination  I am  prepared  to 
say  that  if  that  was  to  be  reproduced  in  American 
Braille  it  would  require  more  than  four  thousand 
pages.  This  book  can  be  bought  at  $50  a vol- 
ume. To  print  ten  copies  in  American  Braille 
would  cost  the  City  of  New  York  not  less  than 
$4500  to  $5000.  Ten  copies  of  this  can  be 
bought  at  $50  a copy  for  $500,  and  they  are 
ready  for  use.  The  plates  were  made  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  through  a dona- 
tion of  several  thousand  dollars  made  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  this  great  and  most  useful 
work.  The  printing  has  been  done  at  the  print- 
ing house  for  the  blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
I cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  resources  at 
hand  and  ready  for  the  use  of  the  City  of  New 
York.” 

“What  will  it  mean  to  fail  to  teach  the  N.  Y. 
Point  system  to  the  children  of  the  City  of  New 
York?  It  will  mean  that  they  will  be  deprived 
of  all  the  resources  which  have  been  created  dur- 
ing the  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  involv- 
ing the  most  careful  study  of  the  most  patient 
people  that  can  be  found  in  educational  work  in 
this  country.  It  will  mean  that  they  cannot  use 
the  literature  which  has  been  created  for  them. 
Meanwhile  the  work  will  go  on,  the  printing 
will  be  improved  in  various  ways,  and  books 
in  New  York  Point  greatly  increased.  The 
adoption  of  any  other  system  means  a retrograde 
policy,  for  you  can  see  at  a glance  that  the 
three  thousand  books  that  are  on  the  shelves  of 
the  New  York  circulating  library  could  not  be 
used  by  the  children  of  this  city  if  they  are  not 
taught  this  system.  I need  not  go  further  to 
make  this  fact  clear.” 

Here  Mr.  Wait  held  up  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  writing  tablets  and  said,  “this  Braille 
slate  has  come  to  hand  just  recently  at  the  price 
of  $1.75,  and  this  New  York  Point  tablet  can  be 
furnished  to  the  schools  of  New  York  City  at 
fifty  cents.  This  means  a loss  to  every  class, 
every  writer  and  every  teacher  using  Braille.” 
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(The  price  of  the  Braille  tablet  was  in  fact  $2.00 
instead  of  $1.75.  W.  B.  W.) 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Bledsoe,  Supt.  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  do  you  care  to  say  any- 
thing? 

JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  used 
New  York  Point  since  it  was  published  in  1868. 
It  has  proven  to  be  everything  that  a practical 
system  should  be  with  us.  We  have  in  our 
school  ninety  children  anywhere  from  kinder- 
garten up  to  the  girl  who  is  this  year  attending 
college,  and  all  the  work  of  our  school  is  done 
in  this  system.  We  have  in  our  kindergarten 
some  children  six  and  seven  years  of  age  who 
came  into  the  school  last  fall  and  who  read  and 
write  the  system  very  well,  indeed.  They  do 
as  well  comparatively  as  children  who  are  using 
their  eyes  in  the  public  schools  in  their  reading 
and  in  their  writing.  The  New  York  Point 
system,  as  Mr.  Wait  has  already  indicated,  is 
sufficient  for  all  of  the  various  requirements 
for  giving  an  education  to  blind  children.  It 
admits  of  a greater  number  of  characters  in  its 
use  than  any  other  system,  and,  therefore,  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  primary  education,  but  to 
higher  mathematics,  to  French,  to  German 
and  to  various  other  languages. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  gentleman  who  will 
address  the  meeting  will  be  the  President  of  the 
Bible  Society.  I have  n’t  his  name  here. 
Is  he  present? 

Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight:  Not  the  President,  if 
you  please,  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  but 
one  of  the  secretaries. 

REV.  H.  0.  DWIGHT. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  always  had  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  blind.  When  Dr.  Howe 
in  Boston  was  preparing  his  Bible  in  line  letter 
for  the  blind  he  received  the  largest  part  of  the 
money  for  the  work  from  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  from  that  time  on,  some  sixty 
years,  we  have  always  been  interested  in  pro- 
viding for  the  blind,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  other  countries. 

We  have  spent  a large  amount  of  money  in 
putting  the  Bible  into  New  York  Point.  We 
have  a deep  interest  in  the  system  for  that 
reason.  The  original  plates  from  which  the 
Bible  is  printed  at  Louisville  were  paid  for  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  we  have  spent, 
I think,  in  the  last  fifteen  years  something  over 
$22,000  in  increasing  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  this  print.  . 


I have  found  in  corresponding  with  blind 
persons  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  been 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  when  we  write  to 
them  to  ask,  after  they  have  made  application 
for  a Bible  or  a part  of  a Bible,  what  letter  they 
prefer  — for  we  have  it  in  line,  Moon  and  New 
York  Point  — the  great  majority  of  them  say, 
“Why,  the  New  York  Point,  of  course.”  And 
we  have  been  led  in  this  way  to  look  upon  the 
investment  made  in  printing  in  the  New  York 
Point  system  as  being  safe  investments.  We 
send  out  every  day  on  an  average,  I think,  about 
three  volumes  of  the  New  York  Point  Bible. 
The  feeling  that  I have  in  coming  here  to-night  is 
one  of  regret  that  there  is  any  question  of  setting 
aside  a literature  so  carefully  and  so  expensively 
prepared  as  this  Bible.  And  I hope  that  if  the 
question  comes  up  of  a changing  from  the  form 
of  print  in  which  there  is  so  great  a literature, 
there  will  be  a very  careful  and  thoughtful  exami- 
nation of  the  print  which  is  to  take  its  place  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  some  advantages  which 
shall  warrant  the  shutting  out  of  those  who 
learn  that  other  print  from  the  use  of  this  great 
Bible  literature. 

The  Chairman:  Rev.  Albert  Dale  Gantz, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangeli- 
cal Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind. 

REV.  ALBERT  DALE  GANTZ 

I have  the  honor  to  represent  a Society  that 
was  organized  in  1874,  and  incorporated  in  1879, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  religious  reading 
matter  for  the  blind.  We  have  been  led  in  this 
work  to  seek  that  kind  of  letter  which  is  most 
tangible  and  economical,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall, 
himself  blind,  the  founder  of  our  Society,  who 
studied  at  the  Philadelphia  school,  selected 
New  York  Point.  The  idea  in  placing  religious 
reading  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  is  to  give  them 
something  which  is  legible. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  blind  — the  national  association  represent- 
ing the  institutions  of  learning  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  — has  repeatedly  commended  our 
work  and  asked  us  to  print  our  religious  reading 
matter  in  the  New  York  Point  System.  For 
thirty-five  years  we  have  been  printing  religious 
literature  for  the  blind  in  the  New  York  Point 
System.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
unwise  and  unjust  to  set  aside  this  system  and 
to  teach  some  other  system,  thus  making  the 
children  incapable  of  using  the  literature  we 
have  prepared  for  them. 

Our  great  aim  is  to  make  some  progress  in  this 
work  and  to  add  to  our  library.  The  crying 
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need  is  for  more  books.  We  have  published  a 
number  of  volumes  and  have  placed  them  in  the 
circulating  libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States.  So  keenly  did  the  government 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  work,  that  Congress  has 
granted  postal  privileges  for  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  all  reading  matter  loaned  to  the  blind. 
Should  you  adopt  a system  other  than  New 
York  Point,  you  will  incur  a most  serious  re- 
sponsibility by  rendering  this  literature  useless 
to  the  children  of  our  city.  We  have  received 
commendations  on  our  work  from  the  blind  all 
over  the  land,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
blind  of  this  city  will  continue  to  be  instructed 
in  this  system  in  which  so  large  a religious 
library  has  been  provided  for  them. 

Seeing  that  no  distinct  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  the  public  schools,  it  would  be  wrong 
after  the  blind  have  left  school  to  shut  them 
out  from  the  available  religious  reading  matter 
which  is  provided  for  them. 

The  Chairman:  Rev.  Joseph  Stadelman  de- 
sires to  be  heard.  He  appears  not  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Wait:  May  I ask  if  Mrs.  Kellock  is  in  the 
room? 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  one  else,  Mr. 
Wait,  that  desires  to  speak? 

Mr.  Wait:  I do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  may  be  people  here  who  would  like  to 
speak. 

The  Chairman  : Is  there  any  other  gentleman 
or  lady  who  desires  to  say  anything  upon  the 
New  York  Point  system?  We  will  give  them 
fifteen  minutes. 

A Gentleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  opportun- 
ity be  given  after  the  Braille  speakers? 

The  Chairman:  No:  You  will  have  to  close  the 
discussion.  It  will  be  too  late  to  have  a general 


discussion.  If  there  is  no  other  person  who 
desires  to  speak  upon  the  New  York  Point 
system  — 

Mr.  Wait:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a little 
time  that  can  be  used  by  us? 

The  Chairman:  Yes;  you  have  fifteen 

minutes. 

Mr.  Wait:  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker,  if 
he  is  present,  if  he  would  please  rise.  I would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker  where  he  is  attending 
school. 

Mr.  Baker:  At  Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  are  your  studies? 

Mr.  Baker:  I am  now  studying  Latin,  French, 
English  history  and  advanced  algebra. 

Mr.  Wait:  Where  were  you  prepared? 

Mr.  Baker:  At  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  system  did  you  use? 

Mr.  Baker:  New  York  Point. 

Mr.  Wait:  Have  you  looked  at  any  other 
system? 

Mr.  Baker:  I have  looked  at  another  system 
but  not  made  any  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  was  your  opinion  of  any 
other  system  that  you  looked  at  with  a view  of 
using? 

Mr.  Baker:  I did  n’t  feel  that  it  satisfied  my 
purpose  nearly  as  well  as  the  New  York  Point 
system,  therefore  I abandoned  it. 

Mr.  Wait  then  asked  him  to  describe  the  capi- 
tals as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  them  and  Mr. 
Baker  stated  that  he  employed  them  in  the 
forms  previously  described  by  Mr.  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait:  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  one  else,  Mr. 
Wait,  that  you  desire  to  have  speak?  You 
have  ten  minutes  more. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF 
NEW  YORK  POINT 


BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  F.  AUGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


25  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

April  7,  1909. 

Committee  on  Elementary  Schools, 

Abraham  Stern,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

59th  St.  & Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 
Gentlemen'. — 

In  accordance  with  the  consent  kindly  given 
by  you  at  the  Hearing  — March  24th  — on  the 
subject  of  embossed  systems,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  brief  in  reply  to  some  of  the  errone- 
ous and  misleading  statements  made  by  the 
adversaries  of  New  York  Point,  in  their  con- 
certed effort  to  impose  a system  much  inferior 
and  more  expensive  upon  the  public  schools,  the 
blind,  and  the  tax-payers  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

While  an  effective  answer  can  be  made  to  each 
statement  it  would  require  too  much  of  your 
time  to  go  into  so  much  detail,  and  as  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  partisans  of  American  Braille 
consist  largely  of  reiterations  on  different  sub- 
jects, it  will  suffice  if  we  treat  their  comments 
topically. 

The  points  mainly  alluded  to  are: 

1.  Mumber  of  Characters, 

2.  Ease  of  Acquiring  Systems, 

3.  Capitalization, 

4.  Punctuation, 

5.  Spelling,  Contractions  and  Bad  Writing. 

6.  Music, 

7.  Growth, 

8.  Economy,  or  Cost. 

1.  Number  of  Characters. 

The  statement  that  the  New  York  Point  has 
only'^39  signs  is  grossly  incorrect. 

Within  the  area  of  the  third  base  • • 1 which 
includes  the  first  and  second  base  there  are 
39  primary  signs, 

9 secondary  signs, 

Total  48  signs  within  third  base. 


The  fourth  base  affords 

81  primary  signs, 

54  secondary  signs, 

Total  135  signs  within  fourth  base. 

The  fifth  base  affords 

243  primary  signs  — the  great  ma- 
jority of  which  are  highly 
tangible  and  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  contraction. 

Total  at  least  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  signs. 

The  statement  that  the  New  York  Point  has 
only  39  signs  in  itself  shows  one  who  makes  it  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  incompetent  to 
speak  intelligently  concerning  it. 

2.  Ease  of  Acquiring  System. 

All  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  New 
York  Point  is  difficult  to  acquire,  much  more  so 
than  American  Braille,  are  not  only  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

When  New  York  Point  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  Mr.  Wait,  the  Principal,  all  the 
pupils  in  the  New  York  School  excepting  three, 
out  of  a total  of  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, learned  the  full  alphabet;  ten  word  and 
part  word  signs;  four  punctuation  marks;  the 
numerals;  and  read  three  of  iEsop’s  fables,  in 
eleven  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  which  included 
the  time  for  taking  out  and  putting  away  the 
lesson  sheets,  and  the  classes  from  that  time 
to  this  have  done  equally  well.  Pupils  have 
been  known  to  learn  the  whole  alphabet  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  says: 

“The  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind  has  used  New 
York  “ Point  ” since  it  was  published.  It  has  proven  to 
be  everything  that  a practical  system  should  be.  We 
have  in  our  school  ninety  children  from  Kindergarten 
up  to  the  girl  who  is  this  year  attending  college,  and  all 
the  work  of  our  school  is  done  in  this  system.  We  have 
in  our  Kindergarten  some  children  six  and  seven 
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years  of  age  who  came  into  the  school  last  fall  and  who 
read  and  write  the  system  very  well  indeed.  They 
do  as  well  comparatively  as  children  who  are  using  their 
eyes  in  the  public  schools  in  their  reading  and  in  their 
writing.  The  New  York  “Point”  system,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  is  sufficient  for  all  of  the  various 
requirements  for  giving  an  education  to  blind  children. 
It  admits  of  a greater  number  of  characters  in  its  use 
than  any  other  system,  and,  therefore,  can  be  applied 
not  only  to  primary  education,  but  to  higher  education, 
to  French,  to  German  and  to  various  other  languages.” 

The  experience  of  every  school  where  New 
York  Point  has  been  used  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Baltimore  School. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  received 
from  Kent,  England,  dated  March  9,  1909,  is 
only  one  of  many  showing  with  what  ease  New 
York  Point  can  be  acquired.  The  writer  says: — 
“ Dear  Sir:— 

I have  only  had  my  frame  (writing  tablet)  two  days 
so  am  not  yet  used  to  it.  I can  read  and  should  like  to 
read  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  in  New  York  Point. 
I am  aware  that  there  are  many  mistakes,  but  practice 
will  remedy  that  defect.  I have  made  up  my  mind  to 
become  a good  reader  of  the  New  York  Point  System.” 

Many  similar  letters  might  be  cited,  but  the 
following  from  a lady  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  will  suffice. 

“March  24,  1909. 

The  first  embossed  type  I learned  was  Braille.  The 
type  was  clear  and  the  spacing  between  the  letters 
and  words  all  that  one  could  require,  but  I was  never 
able  to  keep  on  the  lines  owing  to  irregular  perpendic- 
ular arrangements  of  the  dots,  sometimes  three  and 
sometimes  two  over  each  other.  Various  contrivances 
were  prepared  by  my  friends  to  enable  me  to  overcome 
this  insuperable  objection,  but  all  were  unavailing. 
Then  I determined  to  learn  New  York  Point.  All 
my  trouble  vanished.” 

Extracts  from  letter  dated  Peoria,  111.,  March 
18,  1909. 

“The  writer  considers  the  New  York  Point  System 
the  best,  because  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  scientific. 
Your  applicant  is  seventy  years  of  age  and  only  a short 
time  ago  started  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  mastered 
it  in  a very  short  time.” 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  inability  or  un- 
willingness of  a person  to  learn  New  York  Point 
should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  system.” 

Extract  from  a letter  written  by  a miner. 

“Nixie  Camp,  Vivian  P.  O.,  Arizona. 

Kind  Sir: — 

I am  a hard  rock  miner,  forty-seven  years  old,  camped 
all  alone  in  a tent  on  a gold  mining  claim  which  I own. 
I keep  busy  all  day,  both  my  mind  and  my  hands.  I 
work  hard  in  my  mine.  I go  down  in  a shaft  that  I 
sunk  myself.  Drill  holes  in  the  solid  rock  by  striking 
a steel  drill  with  a four  pound  hammer.  Then  I load 
the  hole  with  dynamite,  climb  the  windlass  rope  to  the 
surface.  When  the  poisonous  fumes  of  gas  have  all 
left  the  shaft,  I return,  replace  my  ladders  and  skids, 


shovel  the  broken  fragments  of  rock  into  the  bucket, 
climb  up  and  hoist  it  to  the  surface,  dump  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pound  load  into  a wheelbarrow,  wheel 
it  and  dump  it  down  the  mountain  side,  lower  the 
bucket,  return,  repeat  the  operation  till  the  loose  rock 
is  all  removed. 

Alter  I went  entirely  blind,  a kind  friend  procured 
for  me  the  N.  Y.  Point  alphabet  and  a primer,  and  I 
learned  it.  Some  one  sends  me  the  S.  S.  Weekly  in  it. 
I have  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Julius  Ceasar,  Selec- 
tions from  Bacon’s  Essays,  Daniel  Webster’s  address 
on  the  Life  and  Services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  with  a brief  history  of  Webster’s  life.  Life 
in  the  Philippines,  part  of  Greater  America,  and  Stories 
for  Children.” 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  P.  E.” 

“Hobart,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1909. 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  enclosed  clipping  (referring  to  the  hearing)  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice. 

I have  been  blind  six  years.  Have  been  reading 
New  York  Point  about  five  years.  Was  three  days 
learning  it.  Sent  to  the  Library  at  Albany  for  a book 
one  week  after  I began.  Now  average  a large  book 
every  week. 

For  many  reasons  I like  the  New  York  Point  System 
better  than  the  others,  which  I gave  notice  enough 
to  convince  me  that  New  York  Point  can  be  read  the 
fastest.  I read  in  public  entertainments. 

There  are  too  many  valuable  books  in  New  York 
Point  to  put  it  aside  for  any  other  system. 

Helen  Keller,  if  she  is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  should  not  decide  which  system  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  G.  S.” 

3.  Capitalization. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Braillists  on  this 
subject  and  their  assertions  concerning  New 
York  Point  are  exceedingly  disingenuous  and 
misleading. 

The  scheme  which  is  being  pressed  upon  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  called  “American  Braille” 
in  order  to  identity  it  with  the  original,  which  it 
is  claimed  is  the  only  true  source  and  pattern  of 
punctography. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  neither  the  original 
Braille  nor  European  Braille  of  the  present  day 
has  ever  provided  capital  letters  or  any  capital 
sign,  and  yet  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  American  Braille  to  keep  silent  on  that 
point  and  at  the  same  time  to  assail  New  York 
Point,  which  is  the  only  system  that  possesses 
the  very  thing  which  neither  the  original  Braille 
nor  any  of  its  spurious  variants  possesses,  viz.,  a 
complete,  natural  and  varied  method  of  capitali- 
zation. 

The  claim  is  made  that  American  Braille 
always  represents  visual  typography  fully 
and  accurately.  The  practice  is  to  use  a sign 
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which  is  the  period  (.)  as  the  capital  sign  by 
placing  it  before  the  capitalized  word. 

In  visual  typography  there  is  no  such  practice, 
and  if  there  were  it  would  give  the  following 
result  in  the  title  of  a book  cited  at  the  hearing  — 
.an  .old  .fashioned  .girl.  As  this  practice  is 
unknown  to  typography,  it  follows  that  American 
Braille  does  not  properly  capitalize,  that  it 
falsifies  the  original  text  and  will  convey  to  the 
learner  a false  impression. 

At  the  hearing  the  fact  that  publications  have 
been  made  from  which  capitals  have  been 
omitted  was  cited  with  great  stress  by  the  Ameri- 
can Braillists  as  indication  of  the  insufficiency 
of  New  York  Point.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
presumed  that  they  knew  that  New  York  Point 
provides  three  ample  methods  of  true  capitaliza- 
tion, that  if  desired  anyone  can  use  a capital 
sign  as  well  in  New  York  Point  as  in  any  other 
system ; that  many  important  languages  — 
Hebrew  — and  others  do  not  employ  capitals; 
that  stenography,  whether  visual  or  tangible, 
employs  no  capitals  and  that  they  never  have 
been  and  are  not  now  used  in  printing  original 
Braille,  European  Braille,  or  English  Braille 
books. 

In  practice  every  indication  of  a capital  in 
American  Braille  requires  two  signs  and  about 
100%  more  space  than  in  the  largest  New  York 
Point  capitals,  each  of  which  is  always  a single 
sign. 

In  German  where  every  noun  is  capitalized 
the  superiority  of  New  York  Point  is  very  clear. 

4.  Punctuation. 

New  York  Point  furnishes  full  punctuation 
marks  for  English  and  every  other  language. 

Different  publishers  may  use  these  in  different 
ways,  but  to  cite  the  punctuation  or  the  lack  of 
it  in  any  book  as  evidence  of  insufficiency  in  the 
system  itself  is  absurd. 

5.  Spelling,  Contraction,  and  Bad  Writing. 

The  statement  that  the  use  of  contractions 
employed  in  New  York  Point  has  an  unfavorable 
effect  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Spelling,  and 
the  proper  use  of  English,  is  disproved  by  the 
experience  of  forty  years;  by  the  results  of 
Regents  examinations  which  show  a higher  per- 
centage for  Spelling  for  the  pupils  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind  than  for  the  pupils 
of  the  seeing  schools  of  the  State,  covering  a con- 
tinuous period  of  eighteen  years;  by  the  accep- 
tance of  all  the  essays  — 17  in  number  — one 


of  which  was  among  the  10  best  written  by 
the  pupils  of  this  Institution  in  the  Lincoln 
Essay  Contest;  by  several  typewritten  business 
letters  and  impromptu  class  compositions  placed 
in  the  hands  of  your  Committee  at  the  hearing, 
to  which  reference  is  now  made.  See  also  73rd 
report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
pages  24r-25,  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith. 

Apropos  of  capitals,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was  in  hand  at  the 
hearing  a letter,  received  from  one  of  the  promi- 
nent advocates  of  American  Braille,  present  at 
that  hearing,  which  contains  errors  in  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  Spelling  and  Grammar,  and 
otherwise  written  in  such  bad  form  as  would 
have  thrown  it  out  in  a Regents  Examination. 

Objection  is  not  made  to  contraction  in 
England,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  blind 
the  chief  merit  of  English  Braille  consists  in  its 
extensive  use  of  contractions;  and  in  the  ex- 
tended discussion  of  Committee  reports  on  em- 
bossed print  at  the  Manchester  Convention  in 
1908  attention  was  not  called  to  any  bad  effects 
arising  from  the  omission  of  capitals  or  from 
contractions. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  against  contractions  in 
New  York  Point  by  American  Braillists  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  know  the  resources  of  New 
York  Point  in  the  matter  of  contraction  are  many 
times  greater  than  is  possible  in  American  or  any 
other  variant  of  Braille.  The  attitude  of  Amer- 
ican Braillists  on  all  these  points  is  little  less 
than  absurd. 

6.  Music  Notation. 

The  presentation  of  this  subject  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  First 
Report  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  assertions.  One  of  the  arguments 
for  American  Braille  is  that  Braille  music  is  “ the 
same  the  world  over,”  the  implication  being 
that  one  who  is  taught  American  Braille  can  use 
music  printed  in  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Germany 
or  any  other  country. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  converse  should  be 
true,  viz.,  that  a blind  person  in  Italy  will  be 
able  to  read  a piece  of  music  printed  in  American 
Braille.  That  neither  of  these  propositions  is 
true  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that  music 
cannot  be  written  without  the  use  of  language. 

The  title,  words  of  expression  and  the  verbal 
notes  which  often  accompany  a piece  of  music, 
printed  in  Swedish,  would  be  unintelligible  in 
another  country.  As  for  music  with  verbal 
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American  Braille,  it  would  be  useless  even  in 
England. 

The  Braille  Music  Notation  is  radically  de- 
fective and  incorrect  in  a manner  which  admits 
of  no  remedy  within  the  resources  of  that  system . 

As  your  Committee  knows,  there  are  eight 
time-values  represented  in  the  staff  by  eight 
specific  signs,  to  correctly  represent  which  will 
require  eight  specific  signs  in  any  embossed 
notation. 

As  each  of  the  seven  tones  — c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b 
— takes  all  oj  these  eight  values,  it  follows  that 
56  signs  out  of  the  total  68  which  Braille  has  are 
required  to  properly  represent  the  time  values 
as  they  would  be  on  the  staff.  This  would 
leave  only  seven  signs  for  all  other  uses,  a number 
wholly  inadequate. 

In  this  extremity  Braille  was  forced  into  the 
method  of  sign-building,  which  was  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Wait  on  the  blackboard  at  the  hearing,  and 
was  compelled  to  represent  eight  time-values 
by  four  signs,  or  two  time- values  by  one  and  the 
same  sign. 

This  whole  and  sixteenth  note 

• • 

are  both  represented  by  • 

e e 

This  single  illustration  in  this  most  important 
matter  proves  that  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  Braille  characters,  viz.,  63,  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  has  no  foundation  in  fact 
and  is  grossly  misleading. 

In  New  York  Point  each  time-value  is  correctly 
expressed. 

Many  other  incorrect  statements  relating  to 
music  notation  might  be  noticed,  but  it  would 
take  too  much  time,  and  your  committee  is 
referred  to  the  accompanying  printed  pages 
where  they  are  treated  in  detail. 

Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to 
impress  your  committee  with  the  great  number 
of  pieces  of  music  in  Braille.  To  do  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  title  of  every  small  composition, 
such  as  are  often  found  in  book  form,  has  been 
counted.  This  great  list,  however,  is  simply  a 
heterogeneous  mass  selected  by  different  people 
in  different  places.  Many  of  them  have  been 
embossed  by  people  unskilled  and  not  properly 
qualified  for  the  work,  so  that  for  logical  order, 
educational  value,  and  care  and  accuracy  in 
preparation  they  are  in  no  sense  comparable 
with  the  compositions  available  in  New  York 
Point. 

In  respect  to  the  embossed  literature  avail- 
able in  American  Braille,  they  are  relatively 
few  and  small,  while  in  New  York  Point  the 


subject  has  been  treated  in  a large  and  compre- 
hensive way. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  at  the  Second  Trien- 
nial Conference  on  the  Blind  held  at  Manchester, 
England,  1908,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Platt,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Music,  said 

“I  would  advise  those  blind  students  who  thirst 
for  musical  literature  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
New  York  Point,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  system 
will  be  found  no  fewer  than  fifty  or  sixty  works  dealing 
with  music  — aesthetical,  critical  and  technical.  On 
comparing  this  with  our  English  publications,  what 
do  we  find?  Simply  a meagre  list  of  seven  or  eight 
books  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  technical  side 
only.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  must  either  bestir  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide more  literature  for  our  music  students,  or  en- 
courage them  to  become  familiar  with  a system  in 
which  they  will  find  what  is  so  necessary  for  their 
proper  equipment.” 

7.  Growth. 

Figures  cited  to  show  growth  may  be  very 
misleading  and  should  be  accepted  with  great 
caution.  Especially  is  this  true  of  percentages 
where  starting  with  a small  base  any  increase 
may  seem  to  be  phenomenal.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Employment  Home  at  Saginaw, 
Michigan  were  each  counted  as  one  in  padding 
the  statements  for  American  Braille;  and  yet 
Chicago  has  only  about  thirty  pupils,  Milwaukee 
a much  smaller  number,  while  the  Home  at 
Saginaw  is  in  the  proper  sense  not  a school. 

Some  schools  were  counted  as  American  Braille 
schools,  although  New  York  Point  is  taught  in 
them. 

Nearly  all  of  the  schools  are  under  State 
management,  so  that  the  administration  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  changes,  and  so  that  a system 
which  is  not  favored  this  year  may  be  preferred 
next  year.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  a system 
is  to  be  measured  not  alone,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much  by  the  number  of  schools  in  which  it  may 
be  preferred,  as  by  the  out-put  of  organizations 
whose  business  it  is  to  publish  embossed  lit- 
erature. 

The  output  of  books  in  New  York  Point  by 
nine  schools  using  the  stereograph  for  making 
metal  plates  in  New  York  Point,  and  by  the 
Bible  Society,  Society  for  Providing  Religious 
Literature,  The  Xavier  Society,  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine, Milwaukee  Standard,  New  York  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Library,  and  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  is  many  times  in  excess  of  the  out-put  of 
American  Braille  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
so  is  certain. 
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8.  Economy  of  Cost. 

It  was  stated  that  New  York  Point  desk 
tablets  such  as  was  shown  could  be  had  for  50 
cents;  and  that  the  price  of  American  Braille 
desk  tablets  such  as  were  shown  was  SI. 75. 

The  bill,  however,  for  the  Braille  tablets  was 
for  S2.00  each  instead  of  $1.75,  from  which  it 
appears  that  our  statement  as  to  the  price  was 
less  than  the  actual  price. 

In  making  embossed  books  the  chief  item  of 
cost  are  paper,  press-work  and  binding,  which 
make  up  about  probably  f of  the  whole,  while 
the  plates  cost  about 

Cost  varies  greatly  also  according  to  the 
quality  of  paper  and  the  kind  of  metal  — zinc 
or  brass  • — ■ used  for  the  plates. 

As  to  the  relative  cost  of  books  in  New  York 
Point  and  in  American  Braille,  your  attention  is 
again  called  to  the  following  facts  which  were 
shown  by  the  actual  books  and  writings  shown 
at  the  hearing. 

The  story,  Sarah  Crewe,  in  English  Braille, 
highly  contracted,  requires  97  % more  space 
than  the  same  book  printed  in  New  York  Point 
with  fewer  contractions. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Thanatopsis,  Lincoln’s  Gettys- 
burg Speech  and  the  12th  Chapter  of  Romans, 
written  in  American  Braille  on  the  Hall-Braille 
writer  with  capitals,  full  punctuation  and  full 
spelling,  uses  upwards  of  100  % more  paper  than 
the  same  matter  written  in  the  same  way  on  the 
New  York  Point  writer  — the  kleidograph. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Speech  with  capitals,  full 
punctuation  and  full  spelling  written  with  a stylus 
on  an  American  Braille  desk  tablet  requires  four 
times  more  space  or  upwards  of  300  % in  excess 
of  the  space  required  in  New  York  Point. 

The  United  States  Subsidy  Fund  amounts  to 


$10,000  annually. 

For  10  years,  1882  to  1892,  50  % of 
this  fund  was  set  apart  for  New 

York  Point $50,000 

From  1892  to  date,  75  % was  set  aside 

for  New  York  Point 127,500 

Outlay  by  Bible  Society  ....  22,000 

Outlay  by  Society  for  Providing  Re- 
ligious Literature  for  25  years,  ap- 
proximately   50,000 

New  York  State  Library,  estimated  . 10,000 

Xavier  Society  Publication  — - approx- 
imately   20,000 


$279,500 

There  have  also  been  a number  of  publications 
from  other  sources. 


In  view  of  these  figures  and  of  the  much  greater 
cost  of  American  Braille  over  New  York  Point, 
as  was  shown  at  the  hearing,  your  Committee 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  reproducing  in  American  Braille  the 
literature  now  available  in  New  York  Point. 

The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dic- 
tionary in  New  York  Point  and  Bible 
in  New  York  Point. 

One  speaker  stated ; — 

"The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary  has 
been  referred  toas  available  for  schools.  I fortunately 
happened  to  get  that  dictionary  out  and  examined  it. 
Gentlemen,  the  "Point”  dictionary  is  not  owned  by 
half  the  schools  using  New  York  “Point,”  and  half  of 
those  who  own  them  don’t  use  them,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  type  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  delicate  fingers 
can  read  it.” 

The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary 
was  printed  from  plates  embossed  upon  the  New 
York  Point  stereograph,  the  identical  machine 
on  which  the  plates  were  made,  not  only  for  the 
dictionary,  but  for  practically  all  the  publica- 
tions issued  in  New  York  Point  since  1895. 

All  these  publications  have  been  in  stated  use 
not  only  in  the  schools,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sunday  School  Weekly,  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
and  the  Milwaukee  Standard,  by  thousands  of 
blind  people  throughout  the  country,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  delicacy  of  touch 
needed  in  order  to  use  the  dictionary  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  is  possessed  by  thou- 
sands of  blind  people  who  are  reading  the  same 
type. 

It  was  stated  that;  — 

“The  Bible  is  referred  to  as  being  available  in  New 
York  “Point.”  I (O.  H.  Burritt)  inspected  a copy  of 
the  31st  Psalm,  in  which  appears  not  a single  capital 
nor  the  simplest  marks  of  punctuation  a piece  of  litera- 
ture that  would  not  be  received  in  a public  school 
anywhere.” 

The  reference  here  plainly  is  to  the  Bible  in 
New  York  Point  published  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.  An  examination  of  the  31st 
Psalm  as  therein  published  will  show  every  capi- 
tal and  punctuation  mark  found  in  the  ink  print 
edition  issued  by  that  Society. 

Furthermore,  about  12,000  volumes  of  the 
Bible  have  been  issued  and  are  being  read  with 
great  satisfaction  by  blind  people.  The  imputa- 
tion of  illiteracy  cast  upon  the  schools  using  New 
York  Point,  upon  their  pupils,  and  upon  the 
thousands  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  using  that  system,  was  equally 
unjust  and  ungracious. 
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The  Hall-Braille  Writer. 

"At  first  it  was  thought  by  me  to  be  of  advantage 
to  write  New  York  "Point,”  but  when  I (Frank  H. 
Hall)  took  into  consideration  that  the  letters  of  that 
system  were  not  of  uniform  length,  and  that  each  Braille 
character  occupied  precisely  the  same  amount  of  longi- 
tudinal space  as  any  other  character,  I determined  to 
attempt  the  easier  task.” 

Here  is  the  fatal  admission  by  Mr.  Hall  that, 
while  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  hori- 
zontal New  York  Point  plan,  he  abandoned  it  for 
the  vertical  Braille  plan,  simply  because  the 
mechanical  problem  involved  in  making  a 
machine  to  write  the  latter  was  the  easier  of  the 
two. 

At  that  time  in  fact  no  mechanism  for  multi- 
ple spacing,  such  as  is  required  in  New  York 
Point,  had  been  devised,  while  the  spacing  neces- 
sary for  writing  Braille  could  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  typewriting  machine.  Had  the  me- 
chanical problem  involved  in  New  York  Point 
been  as  easy  as  that  presented  by  Braille,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  devised 
a machine  for  writing  New  York  Point. 

That  the  hearing  afforded  Mr.  Hall  an  excel- 
lent ^opportunity  to  advertise  the  Hall-Braille 
writer  is  evident,  and  his  personal  interest  suffi- 
ciently explains  his  anxiety  that  a system  shall 
be  adopted  by  your  Committee  which  is  likely 
to  offer  a market  for  his  machines. 

Miss  Keller’s  Letter. 

Miss  Holt  said;  "This  letter  is  to  Mr.  Palmer,  but 
Miss  Keller  wanted  me  to  read  it.” 

It  is  significant  that  this  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  and  by  whom  Miss  Keller  was  brought  into 
this  matter. 

In  her  letter  Miss  Keller  advocates  American 


Braille,  but  in  “The  Story  of  my  Life”  page  292 
we  read  “It  would  save  trouble  if, .... , 
English  Braille  were  universally  adopted. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  superior 
merit  of  any  particular  point  in  American  Braille, 
it  is  evident  that  as  a whole  it  is  not  superior 
to  the  New  York  Point. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  three  systems 
in  use  in  this  country,  with  consequent  injustice 
to  the  blind  in  general,  and  the  introduction  of 
any  form  of  Braille  would  intensify  this  condi- 
tion as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  so  that  the 
present  situation  of  having  a different  system  in 
use  as  between  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  would  be  further  detrimental  to  the  blind 
if  there  were  two  systems  in  this  city,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  should  change  its  system  under  which  it 
has  grown  and  prospered  and  done  good  work 
for  so  many  years. 

New  York  City  for  these  reasons  and  the  other 
reasons  already  presented,  such  as  excellence, 
economy,  availability,  etc.,  should  adopt  the 
New  York  Point  system. 

A complete  musical  notation  forms  a most 
important  part  of  the  New  York  System.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  frame  a musical  notation  in 
American  Braille  its  advocates  have  framed  a 
musical  notation  formed  in  part  of  the  Original 
Braille  Notation  and  in  part  of  American  Braille. 
I have  not  the  time  to  take  up  this  branch  of 
the  question,  but  must  content  myself  with 
saying  that  in  every  point  of  principle  and  in 
every  detail  of  practice  it,  the  New  York  Point 
System,  far  excels  either  “Braille”  or  “American 
“Braille.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  Augs.  Schermerhorn. 
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